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LD TALES AND 

NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 



4 TALES FROM BOCCACIO/ illustrated by Byam 
Shaw, and 'PEG WOFFINGTON/ by CHARLES 
READE, illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (London : 
George Allen, 1899.) 

Both these volumes, which have been issued lately by 
Mr. G. Allen, from Ruskin House, must be ranked among 
the veiy best and most tastefully got-up books of the 
year. Whatever we may think of Mr. Byam Shaw's 
painting — and his Academy sensation Lo-ue^the Conqueror 
has made him as many enemies as it has gained him 
admirers — his importance as illustrator cannot be con- 



tested by anybody who has examined the exquisite draw- 
ings for the 'Tales from Boccacio/ Both as regards 
purity of line and decorative feeling, we have seen few 
things in modern books that could rank by their side. 
Most modern British artists who occupy themselves with 
the ' decoration ' of books consider themselves licensed to 
produce impossible absurdities under the pretext that they 
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HINTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 



endeavour to decorate the page, not to illustrate the story. 
Byam Shaw's drawings are correct in the archaeological 
detail, his line never fails to suggest texture : he seems to 
bestow as much care on the composition and on the execu- 
tion of each drawing as he would on a finished oil-painting. 
His drawings are true illustrations, but this does not detract 
from their decorative quality. The stories have been care- 
fully selected and will not shock the sensibility of the most 
prudish of readers. 

On the drawings by Hugh Thomson for* Peg Woffing- 
ton 'one cannot bestow higher praise than to say that they 
are as delicate and charming as any of the work he has 
done during the last few years. Caldecott himself need not 
have been ashamed to own them. From the cover to the 
tail-piece on the last page there is not a page that is not 
entirely charming. Both these books ought to be favour- 
ites in the Christinas market. 
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Some friends have written me as to 
how Artigue paper is used, and for the benefit of 
those who do not mind trouble in order to secure 
a beautiful result, I give the following hints : — 

The Artigue velvet-carbon paper, or as it is usually and 
more simply called/ Artigue paper, 1 stands supreme among 
artistic photographic papers, by reason of the velvet mat 
ol its blacks and brilliancy of its whites. Being a carbon 
paper, it is absolutely permanent, but at the same time all 
the lightest details and most fragile half-tones are preserved. 

The three simple operations necessary in the use of 
Artigue paper are as follows : — 

(1) Sensitising by means of a bichromate solution. 

(2) Direct printing (without transfer). 

(3) Developing with water and sawdust. 
Instructions. — Sensitising. — Plunge the paper, coated 

side down, into a solution of bichromate of potash, in such 
a way that it is all covered at once by the liquid. The 
solution should be at 2 deg. and the immersion last two 
minutes, when the temperature of the room in which it 
will be dried is about 50 to 59 deg. Fahrt.; should this 
temperature be from 60 to 68 c|e§., the solution ought to 



be at 1 deg., and the bath last about four minutes ; if 
between 69 and 77 deg. Fahrt., the solution must be at 
quarter or half per cent., and the duration of bath six to 
eight minutes. 

The solution itself should not be above 68 deg., and 
must be cooled down to this temperature if necessary. It 
can be used several times over. 

The paper is hung up to dry in a dark room when 
sensitised. Unsensitised paper can be kept any length of 
time, but when sensitised it should be used as soon as pos- 
sible, especially in summer. 

A strip of ordinary white paper should at the same time 
be passed through the sensitising solution for the actino- 
meter, using a 5 per cent, solution in order to colour the 
paper well. 

Printing. — For this operation an actinometer should be 
used, otherwise there will be some waste of paper before 
the operator learns to judge the correct length of exposure 
from the conditions of negative, light, etc. 

The paper is placed in the frame and exposed in the 
ordinary way, and the actinometer placed by its side. 

The special actinometer recommended for the Artigue 
process is composed of two blades, of which one is opaque 
glass, and between them is placed the sensitised white 
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* SPAIN : THE STORY OF A JOURNEY , 
By Jozef Israels. (London : John C. Nimmo, 1900.) 
Many a younger man may well look with envy upon 
the never failing energy and cheerful spirit of the Septua- 
genarian, Jozef Israels. To face the fatigue, discomfort 
and bad food inseparable from a journey to Spam, is in 
itself a feat for a man of the advanced age of seventy-five 
To return and immediately undertake the writing and 
illustrating; of a voluminous book is even more surprising ; 
but what has to be admired most is the youthful enthu- 
siasm and unruffled optimism of the aged artist. Every- 
thing appears to him in a rosy light, every vexing little 
contretemps is turned into a source of pleasure. 

At the very outset of the book his serene frame of mind 
is shown in the description of his peaceful home : < I look 
round in this little corner of the world, arranged for me 
alone, and I rejoice/ But, nevertheless, he starts with 
pleasure and with the eager expectation of a youth on his 
long pilgrimage. The first halt is made in Brussels, where 
the Opera is visited. He longs to hear Mozart, which does 
not prevent him from intoxicating himself with the 



< glorious flood of harmony ' of Wagner's < Tristan and 
Isolde. 1 He is much annoyed at the intrusion of a stranger 
into a compartment which he thought reserved for himself 
ard his two companions,— and after half-an-hour he declares 
the intruder to be the best of companions, < a living guide- 
book and an adept at conversation — < just as though we 
had engaged him for the purpose/ 

At the bull-fight he sees nothing but gorgeous colour, 
beauty and an interesting display of human skill, and none 
of the revolting sights one usually connects with this kind 
of < sport/ He thinks his own compatriot Rembrandt the 
greatest of all painters, but does not let this view interfere 
with his enjoyment of Velasquez 1 masterpieces. Illness of 
one of his companions, discomfort, a stormy passage to 
Tangiers for him who confesses to be a bad sailor, nothing 
can interfere with his indestructible good spirits. To the 
art-student we can recommend the volume, if only for the 
impartial and intelligent criticism of Velasquez, Muullo, 
and other masters of the Spanish School. 
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